CALL  NO  MAN  HAPPY

and Gide. The Master of the Abbey looked like Tolstoy. The
same unkempt1 beard, the same prominent cheek-bones, the same
faun-like look of genius. Though ceremonious and often meek, he
was disconcerting because of his tone of raillery. Gide, on the con-
trary, was reassuring. Wrapped in a great mountaineer's cape, with
his samurai's face framed by a wide-brimmed, grey felt sombrero,
he made a startling first impression but quickly charmed one by the
youthfulness of his spirit and by the immediate interest he took in
new people. In this assembly, seething with talent, where I knew
no one, I had feared I should be an outsider, but I quickly made
friends. The rule of the house was monastic. We had our meals
together beneath the Gothic vault of the old refectory of the monks
and Madame Paul Desjardins, stepdaughter of Gaston Paris, presided
at them with calm dignity and seated the guests herself. She put me
beside her daughter Anne, a wild young creature with black hair^
lively, ardent and bursting with eagerness and intelligence. A whole
group of youngsters, pupils of Monsieur Desjardins, surrounded
Anne who, as daughter of the house, had great prestige at Pontigny
and judged us all with mischievous finality. She and I got on well
together from the start.

The daily programme was simple. The morning was free and it
was spent by some of us in walks to Auxerre, Beaune, V6zelay or
along the river; by others in the library of the Abbey which Mon-
sieur Desjardins, with feigned modesty, called 'the village library*
and which was astounding in the quality of the editions and the
selection of the books. After lunch we sat beneath the arbour and
the discussion began. Each' day brought its own drama, for there
was an immediate clash between the morbid susceptibilities of
Monsieur Desjardins, the meticulous and desperate seriousness of
Charles Du Bos, the diabojical maliciousness of Gide and the naivete*
of some of the strangers. Roger Martin du Gard, silent and with a
sweetly impassive expression on his Norman lawyer's face, would
listen and from time to time draw a notebook from his pocket in
order to make a brief entry. The philosopher Edmond Jaloux
waited in patient boredom for the moment when he could go to the
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